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THE BRITISH NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT « 

THE National Insurance Act passed in the parliamentary- 
session of 191 1 differs from any legislation previously 
on the British statute book in one essential and in at 
least two incidentally important particulars. It was passed, as 
Mr. Lloyd George states in his preface to Mr. Chiozza Money's 
A Nation Insured, " with the hope of reaching a new stage in 
the organization of the resources of the state for the welfare of 
the least as well as of the greatest of its members " ; and it is 
consequently the most daring and comprehensive social legisla- 
tion ever enacted in any Anglo-Saxon country. Its framing 
and also its passage through its various stages in the House of 
Commons were by methods for which there were no exact prece- 
dents ; and after its enactment methods hitherto not used were 
brought into service by the Asquith government, and by volun- 
teer organizations in sympathy with the government and its so- 
cial legislation, to make the Insurance Act popularly understood. 
These new methods — popular lectures, many of them paid for 
by the government " — were necessary, because few enactments 

•The National Insurance Act, 191 1, with the incorporated enactments, full ex- 
planatory notes, tables and examples. By Orme Clark, of the Inner Temple. With 
an introduction by Sir John Simon, K. C, M. P., solicitor-general. Butterworth, 
London, 1912. 338 pp. 

National Insurance. By A. S. Comyns Carr, of Gray's Inn, W. H. Stuart Gar- 
nett, of the Inner Temple, and J. H. Taylor, member of the Council of the British 
Medical Association. With a preface by the Right Hon. David Lloyd George, M. P., 
chancellor of the exchequer. New York, The Macmillan Company, 191 2, 504 pp. 

A Nation Insured : The National Insurance Act explained by L. G. Chiozza 
Money, M. P. With a preface by the Right Hon. David Lloyd George, M. P., 
chancellor of the exchequer. Third and revised edition. Liberal Publication De- 
partment, 42 Parliament St., London, S. W., 1912. 79 pp. 

Parliamentary Debates, Session of 191 1. Wyman and Son, Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C. 

* In the supplementary estimates submitted to the House of Commons in February, 
1912, there was a vote of ^8050 for lectures and courses of instruction on the Insur- 
ance Act; and at a meeting of the Liberal insurance committee at the House of 
Commons on February 18, at which the Master of Elibank, the chief Liberal whip, 
presided, it was stated that 4000 meetings, lectures and conferences on the Insurance 
Act had been arranged in the parliamentary constituencies of Great Britain. 
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are more complicated or more crowded with detail, and because 
no legislation since 1832 (except it be the finance act that im- 
posed revenue duties on tea, coffee and tobacco) directly touched 
so many of the men and women of England and Wales and of 
Scotland and Ireland as this social legislation, which is to become 
operative on July 13, 19 12. 

The general character of the scheme 
It is estimated that under the two schemes embodied in the 
act — insurance against sickness and invalidity and insurance in 
seven selected industries against unemployment — over fourteen 
million men and women will be included. The principal 
features of the act, as they are described by Mr. Clark, are: 
( 1 ) it applies to the whole of the industrial population, includ- 
ing the army, the navy and the mercantile marine; (2) insur- 
ance is compulsory for all employed persons in receipt of wages 
or salaries of less than £160 a year; (3) the local administra- 
tive machinery — in the main friendly societies and trade unions — 
is largely in the hands of the insured ; (4) the rates of con- 
tribution and of benefits are the same for all employed persons, 
irrespective of their age, if they come into the scheme before 
July, 191 3 ; (5) the cost is divided among employers, employed 
and the state, but without any guaranty by the state of the in- 
surance fund; (6) the act does not affect the incidence of the 
existing liability of employers for accidents, provision being 
made that benefits under it will not be paid to persons who are 
rendered incapable of work by accidents for which employ- 
ers are responsible; (7) it is a complement of the Old Age 
Pension Act of 1908, in that the greater part of the benefits 
payable under its provisions will not be given after the in- 
sured person has reached the age of seventy; (8) it makes 
special provision for women at the time of child-birth ; (9) it 
makes a special attempt to deal with tuberculosis; (10) it pro- 
vides for the preservation of the existing organizations for pro- 
motion of thrift — friendly societies and trade unions ; ( 1 1 ) be- 
sides compulsory insurance, it makes provision for voluntary 
insurance; and (12) it opens the door to an international 
scheme of insurance by admitting transfers to and from foreign 
countries with which special arrangements have been made. 
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The scheme, as Mr. Clark shows, is not as wide in its scope 
as the German scheme, which embodies not only sickness and 
invalidity insurance but also old-age pensions. He adds : 

The natural consequence is that the German rates of contribution are 
considerably higher than the British rates. Again in Germany, instead 
of having the same rates of contributions and benefit, the industrial 
population is divided into various classes according to the rates of 
wages they earn. In Germany there is separate machinery for sickness 
and invalidity, and the state makes no contribution to sickness 
insurance. Another feature differentiating the British scheme from the 
German scheme is the extent to which under the British scheme the 
administrative machinery is in the hands of the insured. Most of these 
differences tend towards making the British scheme much the simpler 
of the two. The truth of this assertion is shown by the fact that 115 
sections are apparently sufficient for the British scheme, whereas {absit 
omen) the latest revision of the German insurance law contains, it is 
reported, some 3880 articles. 1 

The parliamentary history of the act 
The parliamentary history of the measure that Mr. Clark thus 
describes goes back to the budget of 1909. There was then an 
announcement by Mr. Lloyd George, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, that the government contemplated legislation dealing 
with sickness, invalidity and unemployment ; and at that time a 
sum of ;£i, 500,000 was ear-marked for sanatoria, now provided 
for in the act of 191 1 . There the matter rested until February, 
191 1, when in the king's speech there was the announcement 
that measures would be presented to Parliament, " in pursuance 
of intentions already declared, for carrying out and extending 
the policy initiated in previous Parliaments by providing for the 
insurance of the industrial population against sickness and in- 
validity, and for the insurance against unemployment of those 
engaged in trades especially liable to it." 

Introduction of the bill. — It was May 4 before the legislation 
thus announced in the speech from the throne was introduced 
in the House of Commons. In the meantime, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, with the aid of Mr. Buxton, the president of 

1 Clark, op. cit., p. xxix. 
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the board of trade, was busy framing the bill ; and it was at this 
early stage that there was a departure from the usual methods ; 
for questions addressed to ministers in the House of Commons, 
between February 6 and May 4, indicate that many confidential 
conferences were held between the representatives of the friendly 
societies and trade unions and the chancellor of the exchequer 
concerning the scope and general principles as well as the details 
of the Insurance Bill. Some of these questions suggested an 
eagerness on the part of certain trades to be included in the 
unemployment scheme; and there was in the House an ex- 
pectant interest in the measure seldom evinced except in the 
case of legislation of a new character and of wide importance 
and significance. But the secrets of the bill were almost as well 
kept as those of an impending budget statement — a fact that 
accounted for a crowded and eager House on May 4, when Mr. 
Lloyd George made his exposition of the bill in a speech of 
nearly two hours' duration. This was at first-reading stage* The 
general character of the bill has already been outlined above, and 
its essential details will follow. It is thus unnecessary to attempt 
to summarize the speech of the chancellor of the exchequer ; 
but passing note may be made of two of Mr. George's state- 
ments : ( 1 ) a frank admission that the method of paying con- 
tributions by stamps — the method by which both employers and 
employed make their weekly payments to the insurance fund — 
was copied from the German scheme; and (2) the reason why 
married women not employed as wage-earners are excluded 
from all but one part of the scheme : 

Married women are excluded because there is no real test — no way of 
checking malingering — no real test except medical certificates that are 
not always conclusive. But 700,000 married women who are workers 
come into the scheme, and will receive maternity benefits conditional 
upon their not returning to work for four weeks after child-birth. . . . 
As to the stamps, that is purely the German system. A workman takes 
his card to his employer at the end of the week ; the employer puts on 
the workman's fourpence and his own threepence and deducts the 
fourpence from the wages of the workman, who takes the card to the 
post office , whence it is transmitted to the central office into which the 
whole of the money is paid. 
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Speeches are usually few at first reading. For most bills 
this is a formal stage, and even on bills of the greatest import- 
ance there are seldom more than two or three speeches. There 
was, however, a discussion of nearly three hours' duration at 
first reading of the Insurance Bill. All the speeches were of wel- 
come, indicating approval of the scope and general principles of 
the measure. For the Unionist opposition, Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain congratulated the chancellor of the exchequer on laying 
the " foundation stone of a work which every party desired to 
see carried to a successful conclusion." Moreover, Mr. Cham- 
berlain promised the help of the opposition " not merely in 
furthering the consideration but in the ultimate fashioning" of 
the bill. The cooperation of the Labor party, of which there 
are forty-two members, was promised by Mr. Ramsey Mac- 
donald, who said of the bill : 

It is a- very big thing — a very big thing indeed — not only from the 
point of view of finance, but from the point of view of its consequences. 
It is only when one sits down and considers the enormous readjustment 
of our social relationships involved in the proposals that one can visu- 
alize how big the whole thing is. We — the Labor party — may have to 
disagree with some of the details. We probably shall ; but neverthe- 
less we shall not disagree with the chancellor of the exchequer on this 
point. He has viewed the problem largely and as a whole, and has 
produced a scheme which touches the problem very generally all along 
its lines. 

Three sittings of the House, on May 24, 25 and 29, were 
occupied with the second reading of the bill. At the first sit- 
ting it was intimated from the opposition benches that, because 
of a conviction that the bill would confer lasting benefits upon 
the community as a whole, the opposition was willing to let the 
second reading pass without dissent. There was a division on 
the third day on the motion by which the discussion was 
closured ; but the House was not divided on the motion to read 
the bill a second time. The first intimation from the govern- 
ment as to procedure on the bill was before its introduction, 
when Mr. Asquith, the premier, in outlining the program of 
business for the House., expressed a hope that the bill would 
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be read a second time before the Whitsuntide recess, and after 
second reading sent to a grand committee. Before this stage 
was passed, on May 25, the government announced that it had 
decided that the bill should be taken in committee of the whole. 
This resulted in a suggestion from the opposition that it should 
be referred to a select committee. Mr. Lloyd George, in reply, 
reminded the House that progress by select committee was 
very slow. If the bill went to such a committee, it could not 
be passed through the House of Commons in less than two or 
three years, and as the government intended to pass the bill in 
that session it could not accept the suggestion of reference to a 
select committee. Next came a motion that it be an instruction 
from the House to the committee of the whole to divide the 
bill into two parts — sickness and invalidity, and unemployment — 
and to send the second part to a grand committee. For the 
government it was insisted that the two parts were so interde- 
pendent that the proposal to divide the bill was impracticable ; 
and the motion was negatived by 254 to 165 votes. Before 
this, during second-reading debate, there had been a suggestion 
that the sickness and invalidity scheme should be proceeded 
with and unemployment left over to the next session of Parlia- 
ment. This was urged because of the lack of time for due dis- 
cussion in committee of a bill of such enormous detail. Why 
the government would not accept the suggestion is explained 
by Sir John Simon, the solicitor-general, in his preface to Mr. 
Clark's book : 

There is an overwhelming reason of practical convenience why em- 
ployment insurance and sickness insurance should, if possible, come 
into force at the same time. It is a necessary condition for receiving 
unemployment benefit that the unemployed man should be capable of 
work. On the other hand it is a necessary condition of the receipt of 
sickness benefit that the man should not be capable of work. If, as 
was demanded on second reading, sickness insurance is set up in 
priority to unemployment insurance, the man who is out of work from 
purely economic causes will be under an inducement to represent him- 
self as ill. If on the other hand, as was urged at third reading, unem- 
ployment insurance is set up in advance of sickness insurance , then the 
man who loses work through ill health will find it to his advantage to 
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declare that he is perfectly well. The two halves of the scheme ought 
to work side by side, and though it is true that Part II at present only 
applies to certain groups of trades, it is desirable to draw a distinction 
from the first between the conditions to which the different benefits 
attach. 

Closure by compartments. — The session of 191 2 was divided 
into two parts by the adjournment from August 22 to October 
24. During the first part of the session the government adhered 
to its plan of taking the bill in committee of the whole ; and 
the bill had been thirteen days in committee when the House 
adjourned. At its reconvening in October, the government de- 
parted from this plan. It asked the House to send the unem- 
ployment scheme to a grand committee ; but it continued the 
consideration of the sickness and invalidity schemes in com- 
mittee of the whole ; allotted sixteen days to the completion of 
this stage ; and forced the bill through by the use of the method 
of closure by compartments. A schedule was drawn up setting 
out the time at which each particular group of clauses must be 
agreed to in committee, with the result that many clauses were 
not discussed. These clauses included many amendments in- 
troduced by the government. They were merely read and 
agreed to without consideration or discussion ; while scores of 
amendments put on the order paper by private members were 
altogether ignored. Much the same method was used at report 
stage, when new clauses and many more amendments were pro- 
posed by the government. Report stage is, of course, taken in 
the House with the speaker in the chair. Five days were al- 
lotted to this stage ; and in accordance with the government 
plan all discussion on the sickness and invalidity clauses was to 
come to an end on November 30. At that sitting 470 amend- 
ments were disposed of in an hour and a half. The process was 
thus described by the parliamentary correspondent of the 
Yorkshire Post : 

It being then half -past seven, the speaker proceeded to put to the 
House all the amendments to the clauses contained in Part I standing 
in the name of the chancellor of the exchequer. The members of the 
opposition thereupon walked out of the House, amid the jeers of the 
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ministerialists. Most of the latter followed after a short interval, very 
few members remaining to listen to the speaker as he read through the 
amendments and declared each one carried. After forty minutes of this 
monotonous work the speaker handed over the task to his deputy, Mr. 
Whitley. After a quiet hour had been spent in this way there came a 
sudden interruption. The Labor party challenged a division upon an 
addition to clause 60, providing that any state grant for the erection of 
sanatoria should be apportioned between England, Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland in proportion to their respective populations at the census 
of 191 1. There voted for the amendment 120, against 47 ; govern- 
ment majority, 73. At 9 : 5 the guillotine operation was concluded, 1 
and the House proceeded to the consideration of Part II of the bill, 
which deals with employment insurance.* 

As introduced on May 4, the bill extended to 78 foolscap pages 
of print. It had been extended to 124 in committee of the 
whole and grand committee, and, as has been stated already, 
more new clauses were added at report stage, 3 when the part of 
the bill that had been dealt with in grand committee as well as 
the part that had been through committee of the whole came 
before the House. 

The attitude of the opposition towards legislation by these 
methods — really legislation by cabinet rather than by the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords — is indicated in the ac- 
count of the sitting of November 30. Notice of the attitude of 
the opposition is also taken by the solicitor-general in his preface 
to Mr. Clark's handbook on the Insurance Act. Sir John Simon 
writes : 

There is a special reason why careful explanation is wanted. Most 
acts of Parliament, even though they closely affect the daily lives of 

1 The guillotine fell somewhat unequally during the progress of the bill through 
committee. A certain number of knotty points, including some new clauses, were 
not discussed at all. Manchester Guardian, November 28, 191 1. 

2 Yorkshire Post, Leeds, December 1, 191 1. 

8 The bill was practically redrafted in committee, where over twenty new clauses 
were added. On report hundreds of amendments were made and eight new clauses 
were added. The House of Lords made its mark upon the bill, and added a new 
clause, and finally a " drafting amendment " was made by the Commons on the con- 
sideration of the Lords' amendment to the bill. Clark, op. cit., p. vi. 
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masses of people, can be and are discussed with intelligence without 
any very precise knowledge of their minute provisions. Many excel- 
lent speeches have been made, for example, about the Workmen's 
Compensation Act or the Old Age Pension Act by persons who have 
never studied their clauses ; but it is the simple truth that no one can 
express a well founded opinion about the National Insurance Act with- 
out devoting a quite inordinate amount of time and trouble to studying 
it. . . . No criticism of the national insurance scheme has been more 
widely repeated than a suggestion that more time should have been 
found for its consideration before it was passed into law. In point of 
fact few modern acts of Parliament have occupied more time in 
discussion and certainly no modern act of Parliament has been more 
widely discussed. True it is that there will be many important im- 
provements to be effected. We have already amended the Old Age 
Pensions Act once, and may have to do so further. Amendments of 
the National Insurance Act are quite certain as soon as we know 
where the shoe pinches. But before you can know where the shoe 
pinches, you have to make up your mind to wear it. 

Change in the attitude of the opposition. — At first and second 
reading, as will be recalled, there was no opposition to the bill. 
But at third reading Mr. H. W. Forster, for the Unionist oppo- 
sition, moved what in the history of the bill has become known 
as a " reasoned amendment." It was as follows: 

That while approving the objects of national insurance , this House is 
of opinion that under Part I of the bill public funds and individual 
contributions will not be used to the best advantage of those most 
closely affected, and that as the bill has neither been adequately dis- 
cussed in this House nor fully explained to the country, and would in 
its present form be unequal in operation, steps should be taken to en- 
able further consideration of Part I to be resumed next session, and in 
the meantime to have the draft regulations published. 

It was claimed that this was a wrecking motion. According 
to Mr. Forster : 

It was a demand to which the government might accede without loss 
of prestige — a demand which if granted would lead to a great improve- 
ment in the bill. . . . The opposition approved the principle of 
national insurance. The great value of the bill was not what it was 
going to do as a remedial measure , but that it was going to compel 
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them to face problems which they would not have faced if it had not 
been introduced. 

The most significant part of the speech of the chancellor of the 
exchequer in reply to Mr. Forster was his defence of the methods 
by which the bill had been carried in committee and at report 
stage. Alluding to the interjection of a member of the opposi- 
tion as to the use of the guillotine, he said : 

I admit that if we were to have discussed the bill under ordinary con- 
ditions it is quite conceivable that it could not have been disposed of 
in a year. At the rate we were progressing before the guillotine reso- 
lution it would have taken not merely the whole of the autumn session 
but the whole of next year. We have had our guillotine, and I venture 
to say that there is not a single vital matter in the whole bill that was 
not debated. What are the vital matters in the bill? The compulsory 
character — that was debated without the guillotine. The classes to be 
included — that was debated. The contributions — that was discussed 
three times. Finance — we discussed it on three days. The machinery 
of the bill was discussed. The approved societies and the post-office 
contributors were discussed ; and they were so discussed that although 
the guillotine fell at 10 : 30 the debate was over between 8 and 9. 
Then the doctors were discussed ; and they were not under the guillo- 
tine at all. If you look at the bill you will see that there is no ques- 
tion of vital importance that was not discussed. It is said that we 
passed eighteen clauses under the guillotine. Let us look at those 
clauses. There is not one of them that had not been debated previ- 
ously, and there was no new principle at all involved in any of them. 
Therefore I venture to say that if you were to have it at all there was 
no guillotine that ever operated more fairly than the guillotine under 
this bill. 

On a division the Forster amendment was rejected by 320 to 
223 votes. The third reading of the bill was then moved. Be- 
fore the House divided many opposition members and several 
of the Labor members walked out, and while 543 members had 
voted in the first division only 345 voted on the third reading: 
324 for, 21 against. Second reading was taken in the Lords 
December 11. Only one day, December 14, was devoted by 
the Lords to committee stage. Third reading came on De- 
cember 1 5 ; and on December 1 6 the Insurance Bill, which had 
been before Parliament since May 4, received the royal assent. 
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Insurance against sickness and invalidity 
New administrative organizations. — There are so many refer- 
ences in the Insurance Act to the machinery by which it is to 
be worked that it seems expedient before summarizing its de- 
tails to describe the organizations that have been created to ad- 
minister it. The act throws much new work on the treasury at 
Whitehall, on the local government board, on the board of trade 
and on the postomce. It also creates nine new organizations, 
two of them central, most of them local. These are : 

(i) Boards of insurance commissioners for England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, appointed by the treasury, and with large 
delegated powers. 1 

(2) A joint committee of the insurance commissioners, a body 
representing all four boards, empowered to make adjustments 
between the four parts of the United Kingdom. 

(3) An advisory committee for each board of commissioners, 
and a committee appointed by each board to advise and assist 
in making regulations — this committee to represent associations 
of employers, friendly societies and trade unions and associa- 
tions of medical practitioners, and to have at least two women as 
members. 

(4) Approved societies, which means any society registered 
or established under act of Parliament, or if not so registered a 
society that has a constitution of such a character as may be 
prescribed for transacting insurance under the act. All bona 
fide friendly societies, collecting societies, trade unions and 
employers' provident funds may be brought into the scheme as 
approved societies, except that no society can be approved that 
is carried on for profit, or unless its constitution provides for 
the absolute control of its affairs by its members to the exclu- 
sion of honorary members. These are the societies that are to 
administer sickness, invalidity and maternity benefits for insured 
persons who are members of approved societies. In order to 
come into the scheme a society must (a) give security against 
malversation by its officers; (#) keep its accounts under the 
Insurance Act quite separate from the accounts of any other 

1 A summary of these powers in Mr. Clark's book ruus to eight pages. 
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business it may be doing; and (c) submit to having its assets 
and liabilities valued every three years, or at such other times as 
the insurance commissioners may appoint. 

(5) Associations of small approved societies of less than five 
thousand members — associations created to ensure the financial 
stability of the smaller societies. 

(6) County councils in Scotland and Ireland — the popularly 
elected bodies charged with the administration of county gov- 
ernment — may be recognized as approved societies to deal with 
employed contributors resident in a county who are not mem- 
bers of an approved society. 

(7) Insurance committees, constituted in every borough and 
every county borough to administer sanatorium and maternity 
benefits and to administer all benefits — sickness, invalidity and 
maternity — in the case of contributors who make their weekly 
payments through the post offices. These committees are em- 
powered to provide institutional or other treatment for persons 
entitled to sanatorium benefit; to give lectures and to publish 
information on matters relating to public health ; and to consult 
local medical committees on all general questions affecting the 
administration of medical benefits. 

(8) District insurance committees. These are to serve in 
urban communities — small boroughs and urban district council 
areas — in which the population is less than in the communities 
for which insurance committees are created. 

(9) Local medical committees, representing the medical 
practitioners in the areas for which they are created. The 
functions of these committees are to advise insurance commit- 
tees on all questions affecting the administration of medical 
benefits and to exercize such other powers as may be deter- 
mined by the insurance commissioners. 

Classes included. — The insured under this part of the scheme, 
in which provision is made for cases of sickness and invalidity, 
are, generally speaking: (1) all persons, whether British sub- 
jects or aliens, male or female, married or single, between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty-five, who are engaged in manual 
labor under any contract of service or apprenticeship, written 
or oral, whether expressed or implied, whatever their incomes 
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may be; and (2) all persons engaged in work other than 
manual labor whose incomes do not exceed £160 a year. 
Outworkers — even cab and taxicab drivers — are included. So 
are all casual laborers, where the labor is for the purpose of 
the employer's trade or business, or for the purpose of gain or 
recreation. 

The more important exclusions are : ( 1 ) men and women in 
the service of the crown or of public authorities and in other 
employments where the terms of service are such as to secure, 
in the event of sickness and disablement, provision on the whole 
not less favorable than the corresponding benefits under the 
Insurance Act; (2) partly employed agents — men and women 
mainly dependent on some other occupation; (3) farmers' sons 
working on their fathers' holdings who are maintained by their 
fathers ; (4) members of crews of fishing vessels who are re- 
munerated by shares; (5) wives employed by their husbands 
and husbands employed by their wives ; and (6) persons in an 
employment of such a nature that it is ordinarily adopted as a sub- 
sidiary employment and not as a principal means of livelihood. 

The population of the United Kingdom in 191 1 was 45,- 
368,675 ; and it is estimated that in the first year of the 
operation of the act (1912-1913) 13,089,000 men, women and 
young persons will be brought into the class described as 
employed contributors. The number of voluntary contrib- 
utors is estimated at 829,000. To be a voluntary con- 
tributor, a man must be engaged in a regular occupation on 
the earnings from which he is mainly dependent, and his in- 
come from all sources must not exceed ^160 a year. Under 
the existing Finance Act, incomes below £160 a year are not 
chargeable with income tax, and the principle on which the 
Insurance Act is based excludes from its benefits all who pay 
income tax. 

Two methods of coming within the insurance scheme are 
open to both voluntary and employed contributors. They may 
(1) become members of approved societies, or (2) they may 
become deposit contributors. Societies have a discretion in 
accepting or rejecting applicants in accordance with their exist- 
ing rules, but no applicant may be rejected on the ground of 
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age. No person can be a member of more than one approved 
society. Deposit contributors make their payments through 
the post office. These contributors cannot draw more than the 
total they have paid in plus the state contribution made in their 
behalf ; and when once a person has exhausted the sum stand- 
ing to his credit, he can receive no more benefits until his 
account is replenished. 

Rates of contribution. — Except in special cases, the rate for 
employed contributors is sevenpence a week for men, sixpence 
a week for women. Of this sum the employer pays threepence 
a week, while the contribution of the employed is fourpence for 
a man and threepence for a woman. There are lower rates 
when the wage does not exceed 2s. 6d. a day. The following 
table ' sets forth the rates according to sex, age and wages : 



Contributions for a Male Worker (Pence per Week). 





WEEKLY CONTRIBUTION BY 


STATE'S 
SHARE OF 

COST OF 
BENEFITS 




AGE AT ENTRY AND WAGE 


WORKER EMPLOYER 


STATE 


TOTAL 


If not over 21 years: 


4 

4 
3 
1 



3 

3 
4 
5 

6 


I 

I 


2 

2 

2 
2 
2 


9 

9 
9 
9 
9 


If over 21 years at entry: 

Wages over 2s. 6d. a day . . . 
Wages 2s. od. to 2s. 6d. a day. 
Wages is. 6d. to 2s. od. a day. 
Wages not over Is. 6d. . a day. 



Contributions for a Female Worker (Pence per Week) 





WFEKLY CONTRIBUTION BY 


state's 

SHARE OF 
COST OF 




AGE AT ENTRY AND WAGE 








TOTAL 




WORKER 


EMPLOYER 


STATE 


BENEFITS 




If not, ever 21 years: 












If over 21 years at entry: 

Wages over 2s. 6d. a day. . . 
Wages 2s. od. to 2S. 6d. a day. 
Wages is. 6d. to 2s. od. a day. 
Wages not over is. 6d. a day . 


3 

3 
3 
1 



3 

3 
3 

4 
5 


I 
I 


2 

2 

2 
2 

2 


8 

8 
8 
8 
8 



1 Chiozza Money, op. cit., p. 18. 
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There are special rates for Ireland, where wages have always 
been lower in most industries than in England and Scotland. 
There the contribution for men is fivepence-halfpenny ; for 
women, f ourpence-halfpenny ; and for both men and women 
the employer's contribution is twopence-halfpenny — making the 
contribution by the men threepence and by the women two- 
pence a week. 

Collection of contributions. — Payment of all contributions is 
made by stamps, in the way described by Mr. Lloyd George in 
his speech of May 4. An employer pays his employee's con- 
tribution and has the right to deduct this payment from wages ; 
but should he also deduct his own contribution from wages he 
is liable to a penalty. He is also liable to a penalty, not to ex- 
ceed £\0, if he fails to make his own contribution. Contribu- 
tions are payable weekly, and arrears are calculated on a yearly 
average of weekly contributions. Persons who get into arrears 
when out of work are enabled to work off their arrears gradu- 
ally when they again obtain employment, and as they pay 
them off they become entitled to an ascending scale of benefits 
according to the schedule of the act. This schedule is so framed 
that arrears of less than four contributions a year on an average 
entail no reduction of benefits. 

Arrears do not accrue: (1) when a person is incapable of 
work, but is disqualified by some provision of the act from re- 
ceiving sickness or disablement benefit; (2) in case of a woman 
who is herself an insured person — a woman who is at work for 
wages and is therefore entitled to maternity benefit — during two 
weeks before and four weeks after child birth; (3) during 
twelve months after the commencement of the operation of the 
act in the case of all employed contributors; and (4) in the 
case of widows who had been insured before marriage during 
the time that they were married. These women come on the 
insured list again if they become wage-earners. During mar- 
riage the ordinary benefits are suspended unless the women con- 
tinue as wage-earners ; and married women who are not wage- 
earners are, moreover, precluded from becoming voluntary con- 
tributors. Provision is made, however, whereby married women 
who have been members of approved societies may become 
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special contributors on ceasing to work for wages. These 
special contributors will pay a reduced rate of threepence a 
week, and will be entitled only to medical benefit and sickness 
and disablement benefit on a reduced scale. 

Aliens, soldiers and sailors. — Alien wage-earners must be in- 
sured, and aliens who possess the necessary qualifications may 
become voluntary contributors. Under the following condi- 
tions aliens are treated as British subjects : (i) if on May 4, 
191 1 — the date of the introduction of the bill — they were 
members of a society that becomes an approved society, and if 
they have been for five years residents of the United King- 
dom; (2) if they have been transferred to the scheme in 
pursuance of arrangements made with the governments of 
foreign states; and (3) if they are of the age of sixteen but 
have not attained the age of seventeen. Aliens who do not 
come within these three categories will be entitled to reduced 
benefits ; and no part of these benefits will come out of the 
contributions of the state to the insurance fund. 

Soldiers and seamen in the royal navy all come within the 
scheme. During the time of their service they are to pay re- 
duced contributions, and until their discharge only maternity 
benefits will be paid in consideration of their contributions. 
But the scheme as regards them is so arranged that when they 
leave the army or the navy and become wage-earners they can 
insure on as favorable terms as if they had previously been 
civilians. There is also created a navy and army insurance 
fund, with special benefits for men who on leaving the service 
are in such a condition of health that they cannot obtain ad- 
mission to an approved society ; and this fund is to be available 
whether men have served abroad or in the United Kingdom. 

For the mercantile marine the rate of contribution is reduced 
to sixpence, of which the employer pays twopence and the sea- 
man fourpence. There are no sickness or disablement benefits 
for seamen during the time that their employers are compelled 
by the Merchant Shipping Act to provide them with medical 
treatment and maintenance. In connection with this part of the 
scheme — a part that applies to all ships on the British reg- 
ister — a seaman's national insurance society is established, to 
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which all persons serving in the mercantile marine are entitled 
to belong. By this society pensions will be paid from contri- 
butions by ship-owners and seamen. Only British seamen are 
to be insured under this part of the scheme; " but," adds Mr. 
Chiozza Money, " in order that foreign seamen shall not there- 
fore obtain a preference in employment, the ship-owner will have 
to contribute to the fund for the foreign as well as for the British 
seamen who are benefited by it." ' 

Benefits. — Persons insured under the sickness and invalidity 
scheme are entitled to four distinct benefits : medical, sickness, 
invalidity and maternity. They have also a claim but not a 
right to sanatorium benefit. 

Medical benefits are administered by the insurance commit- 
tees, part of whose duty it is to arrange with doctors to treat 
insured persons. The insured has the right to choose his own 
doctor, and any doctor has the right to refuse to treat any given 
person. The insurance committees prepare and publish lists of 
doctors who agree to work under the scheme. Any doctor has 
a right to have his name included in the list, and no doctor's 
name may be removed from the list except after inquiry. In- 
surance committees have the power to fix an income limit 
above which they may require insured persons to make their 
own arrangements for receiving medical attendance and treat- 
ment. 

For sanatorium benefit — benefit for persons suffering from 
tuberculosis and such other diseases as the local government 
board with the approval of the treasury may designate — recom- 
mendations must be obtained by insured persons from the local 
insurance committees. Persons so recommended will receive 
these benefits, if necessary, throughout life. The benefits may 
be institutional, or they may take the form of home treatment. 
Except that poor-law institutions are specifically excluded, 
any institutions may be made use of in the administration of 
sanatorium benefits ; " and any persons or local authorities may 
give the treatment, provided that both institutions and persons 
are approved of by the local government board." 

1 Chiozza Money, op. cit., p. 25. 
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The payments of sickness and invalidity benefits are not uni- 
form. They vary according to the sex and age of the persons 
insured, and in the case of minors a distinction is made between 
the unmarried and the married. These benefits are set out in 
detail in the following table, taken from Mr. Chiozza Money's 
book. 

Table of Sickness and Invalidity Benefits 
payable from fourth day of sickness 



13 

WEEKS 



"3 

WEEKS 



MENT 
PENSIONS l 



13 
WfcXKS 



'3 

WEEKS 



MENT 
PENSIONS 1 



Over 21 and not over 50 

Over 50, if paid 500 
contributions. . . . 

Over 50 and not over 60, 
if not paid 500 contri- 
butions 

Over 60 . . . .... 



Over 16 and not over 21 

(unmarried) .... 

Over 16 and not over 21 

(married) . . 







MEN 










WOMEN 




s. 


d. 


s. d. 


s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


10 





10 


5 





7 


6 


7 6 


5 


10 





10 


5 





7 


6 


7 6 


5 


7 





7 


S 





6 





6 


5 


6 





5 


s 





6 





5 


S 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


6 





5 


5 





5 





4 


4 


,0 





10 


5 





7 


6 


7 6 


S 



If sickness continues longer than twenty-six weeks, 55. a week 
is paid during the remainder of the sickness, however long it 
may be. Thus the position of a man or woman of whatever 
age, old or young, who is incapacitated by illness, is made the 
same as that of an old-age pensioner. But an insured person 
must have contributed for two years before the permanent dis- 
ablement benefit is available. The disablement pension ceases 
at the age of seventy, when the provisions of the Old Age 
Pensions Act become applicable. 

1 For life or until the age of seventy. 

2 Age here refers, not to age when taking benefit, but to age on entering insurance. 

3 Age here refers to age at making claim. 
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The maternity benefit — a sum of 30J. in cash or in kind — is 
payable in respect of wives of insured men, although the women 
themselves may not be insured under the scheme; but if a 
woman is an employed contributor — a regular wage-earner — 
she will receive sickness as well as maternity benefit, whether 
her husband is insured or not. There are about 1,200,000 
births in the United Kingdom every year, and Mr. Chiozza 
Money estimates that something like one million of the mothers 
will receive the benefit. He adds : 

Never before has so generous a maternity scheme been devised in con- 
nection with national insurance. Thus the German state insurance, 
excellent as it is as a whole, hedges the maternity benefit about with so 
many restrictions that the expenditure upon it, for a population half as 
great again as ours, is only about ,£300,000 a year. 1 

Mr. Money's estimate of the cost of the maternity benefit under 
the British scheme is £1,500,000 a year. 

Investigations into causes of excessive sickness. — The local 
government board, on application by the insurance commis- 
sioners, by an insurance committee or by an approved society, 
is authorized to order inquiries into the causes of any excessive 
sickness, with attendant heavy calls on the insurance fund, in 
any locality. Tables are to be prepared by the insurance com- 
missioners of normal sickness rates ; and any sickness which 
exceeds the tabulated rate by ten per cent is to be considered 
as furnishing good ground for application for an inquiry. If it 
is then found that excessive sickness is due to the failure of a 
local government authority to perform any duties imposed on 
it by any of the acts relating to the health of workers in fac- 
tories, workshops, mines or quarries or the public health or the 
housing of the working classes, or if it is found to be due to 
insanitary conditions in any locality or an insufficient or con- 
taminated water supply for which the municipal authority is 
responsible, then any extra expenditure which may have been 
incurred by approved societies by reason of the excessive sick- 
ness may be recovered from the municipality. Where bad 

1 Chiozza Money, op. cit., p. 25. 
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housing or insanitary conditions are proved to be the cause, the 
municipal authority may recoup itself from the owners of the 
property to whose acts or defaults the excess expenditure may 
have been due. Water companies, employers of labor and 
owners, lessees and occupiers of property are all made liable 
under the sections of the act aimed at the elimination of the 
causes of excessive sickness. 

Insurance against unemployment 
All the central machinery for the second part of the scheme 
— unemployment insurance — is in the board of trade at White- 
hall. The board will make all regulations, and with the sanc- 
tion of the treasury it can by special order extend the scheme 
to additional industries. The seven industries that come into 
the scheme at once are: (1) building, (2) construction work, 
(3) shipbuilding, (4) mechanical engineering, (5) iron found- 
ing, (6) construction of vehicles and (7) saw milling. It is esti- 
mated that 2,511,500 men in these industries will come under 
the scheme during the first year of its application. In this 
total, workpeople under the age of sixteen and foremen, ap- 
prentices and clerks are not included, as the scheme has not 
been made applicable to these employees. The compulsory 
contributions of workmen coming within the scheme — contri- 
butions in addition to those made by these men to the sickness 
and invalidity fund — are tabulated as follows by Mr. Chiozza 
Money : 

Compulsory Contributions to Unemployment Insurance (Pence) 



AGE AND PERIOD OF EMPLOYMENT ; EMPLOYES WORKMAN STATE 

I 



For workmen 16 to 18 

For workmen over 18 : 

When employment is for a week, or for 
more than two days 

When employment is for two days or less. 



I 
per week per week per week 

1 i 1 I 0% 



2% \ *A \ 1% 
per day ! per day j per day 

• : 1 ! ox 



per week 

*A 



6% 
per day 
2% 



Payments are made by stamps, as under the sickness and 
invalidity scheme. They will be recorded in an insurance book 
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— one for each insured workman — and in this book will be 
entered the payments made to the insured from the insurance 
fund as well as the weekly payments of the workman and his 
employer to that fund. Supporters of the government, when 
the bill was before Parliament, combated the assertion that the 
whole charge of insurance — workman's quota and employer's 
quota — would ultimately become a charge on the workman; 
and Mr. Chiozza Money takes the same view in describing 
how the payments will be made : 

At the end of each week the employer will stamp this insurance book 
with a fivepenny insurance stamp bought at the post office, and he will 
pay the workman his wages less twopence halfpenny. The workman 
will be reminded by the employer stamping the book with a fivepenny 
stamp — representing twopence halfpenny for the worker and twopence 
halfpenny paid by the employer— of the fact that the unemployment 
insurance scheme, like the sickness insurance scheme, is not really a 
deduction from wages but an addition to wages. 1 

There is not the same certainty as to the exact payments 
under the unemployment scheme as there is under the sickness 
and invalidity scheme. Working upon the best data available, 
Mr. Chiozza Money has come to the conclusion that the rates 
of contribution will be sufficient to provide: (i) for unem- 
ployed workmen over eighteen years of age, payments at the 
rate of Js. a week up to a maximum of fifteen weeks in any 
twelve months ; and (2) for workmen from seventeen to eighteen 
years of age, is. 6d. a week up to a maximum of fifteen weeks in 
any twelve months. Trade unions and labor exchanges consti- 
tute the local machinery for working this part of the scheme. 
Details concerning disqualifications for benefit under the unem- 
ployed scheme can not be given within the space assigned for 
this article ; but note should be taken of the fact that conces- 
sions and advantages are offered to employers who in seasons 
of slackness keep their working forces together. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

1 Chiozza Money, op. cit., p. 67. 



